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Communist Push 
In Southern Asia 


Area Known as Viet Nam Has 
Come To Be a New Front 
in the Cold War 


IET Nam is now a major front in 

the world-wide battle against 
communism. A small state of Indo- 
China, tucked away in a corner of 
southeast Asia, Viet Nam is quite sud- 
denly a cause of great concern to us, 
and to all the nations trying to halt 
the spread of Russian communism. 

Viet Nam has been in civil war 
for over 3 years, with heavy fighting 
between 2 groups seeking control of 
government. Until recently, this has 
been mostly a problem for the French, 
for France has been trying to work out 
a plan for granting some degree of 
independence to the states that made 
up her colony in Indo-China. Viet Nam 
is one of these states. Laos and Cam- 
bodia are the others. The total popu- 
lation of Indo-China is 25 million. 

The situation in Viet Nam grew to 
world importance, far more serious 
than just a civil war, this month. 
Communist China and Russia formally 
recognized Ho Chi Minh as the head 
of government in Viet Nam. Ho is 
Moscow-trained and has a large Com- 
munist following. He is leader of anti- 
French armies in the civil war, and 
he now is expected to get military aid 
from the Chinese Communists. 

To offset the Communist tactics, the 
United States and Great Britain rec- 
ognized Bao Dai as the head of 
Viet Nam’s government. Bao Dai is 
a young man who was educated in 
Europe and who understands western 
ways. While he holds the title of 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN hopes to_drive his by plan 


ation. S 


PHOTOS BY HARRIS & EWING 


through Congress. Senator Irving Ives of New York supports the legis- 
John of Mississippi (at right) is a leading opponent. 


Discrimination in Employment 


Controversy Goes On Over Best Way to Make Job Opportunities Equally 
Available to All, Regardless of Race, Religion, 


HELP, MEN 





WANTED: Shipping clerk; white; whole- 
sale shoe company; good job for right man; 
state age and experience. Box K-213. 


HIS advertisement recently ap- 

peared in a Midwestern newspaper. 
In the job-qualifications that it sets 
up, the ad is no different from many 
others in the same paper. Nor is it 
different from a large number of 
“help-wanted” ads in other newspapers 
throughout the country. 

In specifying that the job applicant 
be “white,” the advertisement does, 
however, serve to focus attention on 
a problem which, at this moment, is 
stirring up a good deal of controversy 
in Congress. That is the question of 
whether the federal government should 
try to eliminate practices that dis- 


criminate against job-seekers because 
of their race, religion, or national 
origin. 

Bills to deal with this problem have 
been reported out of committees in 
both the House and the Senate, and, 
as these words are written, are await- 
ing consideration by the. full member- 
ship of both bodies. Although the 
bills are not entirely alike, they both 
aim to do away with discrimination 
by employers against minority groups. 
They would do so by setting up a 
federal Employment Practice Com- 
mission, which would have the power 
to make investigations and forbid dis- 
crimination in employment practices. 

In order to understand the work of 
such a commission and to have an idea 
of the problems that might face it, 























Two Outstanding Americans 
By Walter E. Myer 


HIS month we 

celebrate the 
birthdays of our two 
most popular na- 
tional heroes, 
George Washing- 
ton and Abraham 
Lincoln. Each of them served the coun- 
try in a period of crisis and each proved 
himself equal to his great responsibili- 
ties. Washington came from the aris- 
tocracy and Lincoln from the ranks of 
the plain people, but both were devoted 
to the common good of all. The nation 
is fortunate to have, as its greatest 
heroes, men who embodied in their own 
lives the principles and ideals which we 
Americans cherish with the utmost de- 
votion. 

It is highly probable that both these 
great Presidents died without having 
any realization of the place in history 
they were to occupy. Both had the con- 
fidence and affection of most of the na- 
tion, but both were attacked fiercely and 
bitterly by newspapers and politicians. 


Walter E. Myer 


No recent American President or leader 
has been more viciously abused than 
these men were during their lifetimes. 

Many of the most influential news- 
papers of the country spoke of Lincoln 
with bitter hatred and utter disrespect, 
and Jefferson reports that on one occa- 
sion Washington, goaded by slanderous 
attacks, cried out in a cabinet meeting 
that he “had rather be in his grave than 
in his present position.” 

As the years have passed the contribu- 
tions of these two Americans have been 
more carefully weighed. The hatreds 
and jealousies of their time have fallen 
away, and all the people hold them in 
grateful memory. Their names are 
known and honored, not only in America, 
but wherever freedom and democracy 
are held in high esteem. 

No one can look back upon Abraham 
Lincoln’s life and acts without appre- 
ciating his broad sympathies, his gen- 
erosity, and his wisdom. Lincoln was a 
kindly man, who felt in his own heart 
the sufferings of others. He wanted 


nothing more than to live at peace with 
all men, yet fate required of him that 
he be a war leader. This was the most 
painful experience of his life. 

George Washington always put the 
public interest above personal satisfac- 
tions. He said he would rather be on his 
own farm than to be emperor of the 
world, yet when he was called away, 
first to command the revolutionary 
forces, and then to assume the Presi- 
dency, he gave up the pleasant life of 
Mount Vernon to serve his country in 
its time of greatest need. 

It was by no means a certainty when 
the Constitution was adopted that the 
new government would endure. Jeal- 
ousy, suspicion, distrust everywhere 
abounded. The newly formed nation 
needed a leader who commanded the 
confidence of the people in all the states. 
Washington was the one man in whose 
honesty, honor and integrity all had 
complete confidence. He was a hero 
whose most powerful asset was charac- 
ter; an example for all Americans. 


or National Origin 


let’s review briefly the experience that 
our government had in this field dur- 
ing the war. 

Soon after we started our war- 
preparedness program, many protests 
came from Negro groups that their 
members were not being given a 
chance to work in certain defense in- 
dustr ies or to take part in some train- 
ing programs for defense workers. 
President Roosevelt thereupon ordered 
that there be no discrimination in 
government agencies or by companies 
taking part in the defense program. 

The President’s order, issued under 
wartime powers, set up a Commission 
on Jair Employment Practice to in- 
vestigate complaints of discrimination 
and to take steps to adjust griev- 
ances. The Commission’s powers of 
investigation extended only to govern- 
ment agencies and to industries that 
were taking part in the defense pro- 
gram. The Commission had no power 
to enforce its findings. It could, how- 
ever, report difficult cases to the 
President. 

During the five years of its exist- 
ence, the Commission received more 
than 14,000 complaints. About half 
of these were dismissed as being with- 
out evidence or outside the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction. About 5,000 cases 
were settled by negotiation. Most of 
the others remained unsettled when 
the Commission’s work came to an 
end. In only two cases, though, did 
the agency resort to its last weapon— 
reporting the violator to thé President. 

The Commission’s work ended in 
1946 when Congress refused to ap- 
propriate further funds for it. In its 
final report, the agency told of some 
of the various types of disputes which 
occur over racial discrimination in 
industry. It also set forth certain 
facts concerning the people involved 
in its investigations. 

The wartime FEPC found that 80 
per cent of its cases concerned Ne- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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“Fair Employment” Debate 


(Concluded from page 1) 


groes. However, many other minority 
groups were involved, too. These in- 
cluded Jews, citizens of Japanese and 
Mexican descent, American Indians, 
and others. Sometimes discrimina- 
tion was felt by members of various 
religious groups who, in certain areas, 
found themselves in the minority. At 
times it was practiced against natural- 
ized Americans or children of the 
foreign-born. 

It was also found that discrimina- 
tion was not confined to any particular 
geographical area or industry. The 
wartime FEPC investigated - com- 
plaints in all parts of the country, 
and at various times found cases of 
discrimination in government agen- 
cies, private industries, and labor 
unions. 

There are various ways in which 
discrimination has been carried on in 
‘hiring—for example, by newspaper 
ads like the one at the beginning of 
this article, instructing only certain 
groups to apply. It has also been done 
through application blanks in which 
the job-seeker has to specify his race 
and religion; applicants of certain 
races or religions may then be auto- 
matically disqualified. Persons doing 
the hiring have often been instructed 
not to give jobs to members of certain 
groups. 

Even after one has been employed, 
discrimination has often appeared in 
other forms. For example, the rec- 
ords of the wartime FEPC show that 
a worker in a minority group has 
sometimes found that he was being 
paid less than other workers though 
he was doing the same work. He 
also may have found that others were 
being promoted ahead of him despite 
the fact that he himself had the quali- 
fications for a higher job. 

Still another way in which discrimi- 


‘nation has sometimes been felt is in 
' the discharge of workers in minority 


groups. It has often been reported 
that the minority-group worker is the 
first one to go whan business becomes 
slack and some workers have to be dis- 





ACME 


REPRESENTATIVE Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr., has been trying to bring the 
FEPC bill to a vote in the House. 


charged. Members of minority groups 
frequently claim that they are “the 
last hired and the first fired.” 

It is generally recognized that the 
same types of discrimination are be- 
ing carried on today that were during 
the war. But how the problem should 
be tackled is the big issue. Some think 
that discrimination can be eliminated 
by education without passing any 
laws. Some think that the federal 


government should enact legislation, 
while others think it is a matter for 
the states. 

Those taking the latter view point 
out that in recent years a number of 
states have passed laws barring em- 
ployment discrimination. Among 
those which have done so and have 
set up enforcement machinery are 
New York, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and New Mexico. In 
most other states, though, there ‘are 
no laws at all or, if there are laws, 
they deal with the problem in @ lim- 
ited way. 

Ever since the FEPC was ended in 
1946, there have been demands for 
a federal law, setting up a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms in 1948 came out in 
favor of such an agency. The estab- 
lishment of a permanent FEPC is one 
of the civil-rights proposals backed 
by President Truman. 

In view of this wide support, it may 
seem strange that the bills now in Con- 
gress to create an FEPC are running 
into so much opposition. Those who 
have, in recent weeks, taken part in 
the maneuvering that has prevented 
a vote on the bill include most of 
the southern congressmen as well as 
some from the north, Republicans as 
well as Democrats. It remains to be 
seen whether the supporters of the 
bills or their opponents are in the 
majority. 

The arguments that are put forth 
by those who oppose the bills may 
be summarized as follows: 

“Passage of the FEPC bill would, 
in effect, dictate whom an employer 
can hire. It would give the federal 
government a tremendous amount of 
control over private businesses. It 
might, in time, lead to government 
control of industry. 

“Furthermore, an FEPC law would 
arouse strife and hard feelings be- 
cause it would try to bring about 
changes by force of law. Those who 
now practice discrimination against 
minority groups cannot be forced to 
change their attitudes overnight. The 
best way to bring about such changes 
is through a long-range program of 
education and persuasion. 

“Many states and communities are 
now dealing with this problem in a 
satisfactory way, for they know best 
how to handle their own racial and re- 
ligious difficulties. Let them continue 
to do so. If we try to hurry things 
by passing drastic federal laws, we 
shall make the situation worse rather 
than better.” 

Those who favor the passage of a 
federal law dealing with this problem 
argue in the following manner: 

“Discrimination in employment is 
wastefiul to all concerned. When an 
employer is limited to certain racial 
or religious groups in his choice of 
qualified employees, he can’t always 
choose the most skilled person for the 
job. Thus, the employer suffers, and 
the man who is rejected suffers be- 
cause he must take a job in which his 
training and experience are wasted. 

“The nation suffers, too, because 
the man who is shunted into a job 
where he cannot make use of his train- 
ing and experience is naturally going 
to get lower pay than he would other- 
wise receive. Thus, he is not going 
















































DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


DOES UNCLE SAM need one or both axes to fell this tree? 


to be able to afford many of the prod- 
ucts that he would buy if he were 
getting more pay. When this situa- 
tion is multiplied thousands of times, 
there can be far-reaching, harmful 
effects on the nation’s economy. 

“In addition, passage of the FEPC 
bill would greatly strengthen our posi- 
tion in world affairs. Throughout 
many parts of the globe, the U. S. is 
today regarded with suspicion be- 
cause of charges that we discriminate 
against certain groups. If we estab- 
lished a national FEPC, it would be 
a big step toward raising our prestige 
throughout the world at a time when 
we need all the support we can get.” 

As these words are written, the 
FEPC bill is scheduled to be given 
early consideration in the House of 
Representatives. However, political 
maneuvering of one kind or another 
has, up to this time, kept the bill from 
coming up for general discussion. In 
this maneuvering, some Republicans 
have sided with the Southern Demo- 
crats, but other Republicans have 
strongly favored the proposed FEPC. 
With the bill cutting across party lines, 
it is impossible to tell at this time 
whether it will pass the House. 

If the bill does go through the 
House, it will then have to be passed 
by the Senate before it becomes law. 
Even the most optimistic backers of 
the bill concede that it faces hard 
sledding in the upper house, for its 
opponents, led by southern senators, 
will do everything they can to keep 
it from coming to a vote. They may 
carry on unlimited debate as they have 
in the past. Senate rules make it 
hard to end such a filibuster. 











| Your Vocabulary 














Italicized words below appeared re- 
cently in the Congressional Digest. 
Match each with the following word or 
phrase whose meaning is most nearly 
the same. Correct answers are given 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. Someone who is engrossed (én- 
grost’) with a problem is (a) un- 
aware of it (b) fully occupied with it 
(c) unable to handle it. 

‘2. If a person is a Presidential as- 
pirant (is-pir’int), he (a) assists the 
President (b) criticizes the President 
(c) wants to become President (d) is 
doing a successful job as President. 

3. An anomalous (ah-nom‘ah-liis) 
event or condition is (a) fortunate or 
desirable (b) unfortunate or undesir- 
able (c) abnormal or exceptional. (d) 
interesting and amusing. ~ 

4. Here are the salient (say’li-ént) 
features of the plan. (a) bad (b) 
good (c) uncertain (d) outstanding. 


5. They will soon terminate (tur’- 
mi-nit) the project. (a) begin (b) 
end (c) discuss (d) regret. 

6. Our government’s policy on that 
subject has been enunciated (é-niin’- 
see-it-ed). (a) changed suddenly 
(b) severely criticized (c) widely 
praised (d) definitely stated. 

7. A subsequent (sitb’sé-kwént) 
statement explained the confusing one. 
(a) later (b) more detailed (c) more 
carefully prepared (d) longer. 
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Fact and Opinion from . . . 





Newspapers and Magazines 


(The views expressed in this column are not 
necessarily endorsed by THe AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“What This Town Needs... . ,” 
by Norman Kuhne, Nation’s Business, 
February 1950. 

Under the leadership of state offi- 
cials, businessmen’s associations, and 
a big public-utilities company, nu- 
merous Arkansas cities and towns are 
at work on community improvement 
projects. 

At a series of meetings, residents 
make specific suggestions as to what 
the community should have—better 
streets, - playgrounds, hospitals, or 
sewage facilities, for example. Clubs, 
business firms, and private citizens 
“pitch in” to see that the most urgent 
of the suggestions are carried out. 

During its two years of operation, 
the development program has done a 
great deal for Arkansas. Leaders in 
that state think similar plans could be 
equally successful elsewhere. 


“Flood: These Are Americans,” by 
Max K. Gilstrap, Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, January 28, 1950. 


A writhing, rampant Mississippi 
River, fed by floods, has slowly re- 
ceded, leaving a story for the nation 
to read. It is the story of 12,000 
share-croppers in southeast Missouri. 

These people were uprooted from 
their homes by the turbulent waters 
and many were left without even a 
penny with which to buy a post card. 
But even before the flood, they had 
little to live for. The men had only 
about 4 months’ work in the cotton 
fields each year. They have no money, 
no land of their own, and little hope. 

Some of the sharecroppers are leav- 
ing to settle in industrial areas in the 
North and in the South. But this is 
only a partial solution of the entire 
problem. Uncle Sam should give the 
same attention to the needs in this 
area that is being given to the un- 
fortunate war victims overseas. 


“The End of ‘Bipartisanism,’ “ edi- 
torial comment in the Los Angeles 
Times. 


The United States has no foreign 
policy worthy of the name—no set of 
principles, widely understood at home 
and abroad, to guide our relations with 
other nations. Since the beginning of 
World War II, the Democrats have 
improvised in this field as problems 
have arisen. They have asked the Re- 


publicans to applaud their actions un- 
cer what has been misnamed the “bi- 
partisan foreign policy.” 

Since the war, and particularly in 
recent months, President Truman has 
departed farther and farther from any 
attempt to maintain such a policy 
even in name. He does not consult 
Nepublican leaders before taking im- 
portant foreign action. 

The Republicans should accept the 
President’s decision to end the bi- 
partisan policy. They should imme- 
cliately use their ablest leaders to de- 
velop a positive program. 


“The Global Challenge to the 
30P,” by Wayne Morse, Republican 
jenator from Oregon, United Nations 
Norld, February 1950. 


Is the Republican Party about to 
abandon the principle of a bipartisan 
foreign policy? It should not do so. 

There have been fields in which the 
Administration has gone ahead with- 
out consulting leaders of both parties, 
in China, for instance, and the re- 
sults have not been good. On the 
xther hand, there have been many 
heartening examples of constructive 
teamwork—lend-lease, the establish- 
ment of the United Nations, the Mar- 
shall Plan, the North Atlantic Pact. 


. These examples can be duplicated if 


both parties work together. 

The Administration must take the 
initiative and assure the people of the 
United States that leaders of both 
parties will be consulted before major 
international decisions are made. The 
Republicans must give such a policy 
their whole-hearted support. 


“Big Grab at Washington,” by U. S. 
Senator Paul H. Douglas with James 
Derieux, Collier's, February 11, 1950. 


The gravest danger that America 
faces is disintegration into competi- 
tive groups, each placing its own in- 
terest above national interest. Count- 
less pressure organizations are seeking 
benefits of one kind or another from 
the government. Often the ends they 
advocate are plainly good. But if 
every group is given all it wants, Uncle 
Sam will go broke. 

Congressmen should tell their con- 
stituents the facts of political and eco- 
nomic life. If people can be led to 
understand the needs of the nation as 
a whole, they may restrain their de- 
mands for special favors and benefits. 

















THIS CARTOONIST thinks the Republicins should find out where 
are headed in the field of foreign policy before agreeing to go along with them. 
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SHOEMAKER FOR INSTITUTE FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, INC 


WHAT A WONDERFUL WORLD this would be! 


Brotherhood Week 


Nation Sets Aside Period When People of All Races and Faiths 
Seek Ways to Increase Understanding and Unity 


HIS is Brotherhood Week, spon- 

sored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews to promote 
understanding and unity of all our 
people—no matter what their religion, 
race, or national origins. 

In past years, during this special 
week, we have quoted Eric Johnston, 
former head of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and now president of the 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica. A statement he once made on 
tolerance and brotherhood is, we 
think, still worthy of careful study: 

“Race hatreds and group intolerance 
simply do not jibe with any of the 
formulas of freedom so dear to the 
American heart. To the extent they 
are allowed to flourish, they threaten 
to change the American Dream into 
another European nightmare. The 
one thing that needs emphasizing, day 
in and day out, is that the spread of 
intolerance is not primarily a danger 
to the intended victims but to the 
whole country. Once the poison en- 
ters a nation’s bloodstream, the entire 
population is doomed. 

“The inevitable cycle of organized 
intolerance is that it destroys the 
individual, the family, the community, 
then the state. The fight against it is 
not merely our duty as decent human 
beings. It is the indispensable con- 
dition of our survival as free indi- 
viduals and as a prosperous nation. 


- The ideal human relationship is that 


of cooperation rather than conflict. 


In the name of Heaven, and for the 


earthly value of security and na- 
tional progress, let us not begin de- 
stroying one another in this America, 
‘the last best hope of earth.’ ” 

Here are some guiding rules for 
combatting intolerance and for pro- 
moting the type of cooperation urged 
by Eric Johnston: 

1. You will be taking a very impor- 
tant step when you come to realize 
that what you think of as your opin- 
ions of certain racial or religious 
groups may be mere prejudices. 
Many of us, early in our lives, formed 
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prejudices toward certain ideas and 7 
groups, and we do not even realize that © 


- 


our opinions are without any founda- © 


i 


tion of fact. t 


2. Try at all times to understand * 
the other fellow’s point of view. If 
a question concerning Jews comes up, 
and if you are not a Jew, talk the 
problem over with a Jewish friend or 
member of the community. If you? 
are a Jew, you should talk things ™ 
over with people who are not. Mem-7 
bers of other groups should do like-" 
wise. : 
3. If you are a member of a minor- 
ity group and are discriminated 
against in any way, see to it that, so" 
far as possible, your own conduct is 
above criticism. 

4. Find out about organizations 
which are working for justice and for 
harmony among the various groups of 
our population. Cooperate with them. 

5. Refrain at all times from calling 
any persons by names which are used 
as terms of reproach. Some people 
may not realize, when they use such 
terms as “chink,” “kike,” and “nig- 
ger,” how it hurts and angers those 
to whom they refer. 

6. When you hear people making 
slurring remarks about any of our 
fellow Americans, speak out against 
the practice. Condemn every attempt 
to stir up prejudice. 

7. Study the meaning of democracy. 
Does the acceptance of democracy 
mean that every individual is to be 
judged according to his merits? Does 
it mean that all the people shall have 
opportunity, or only the people of 
certain races, nationalities, or creeds? 
Is it in accordance with American 
ideals for certain classes of the popu- 
lation to be denied opportunity, or 
would such a denial be more in place 
in certain other countries, which do 
not claim to be democracies? 

8. In all your dealings with other 
people, regardless of their race, na- 
tionality, and creed, practice the 
Golden Rule. Treat each individual 
as you would want him to treat you. 
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Coal and the Courts 


The coal situation, as we go to press, 
is very serious. Reserves of this essen- 
tial fuel are nearly exhausted in many 
parts of the country. The federal gov- 
ernment is seeking to end the exten- 
sive walkout in the nation’s mines, but 
it is meeting with real difficulty. 

The striking miners were ordered by 
a federal court to go back to work for 
a 10-day period, beginning last Mon- 
day. The injunction (court order) 
was obtained by the government under 
the terms of the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Act. 

The court which issued the injunc- 
tion said it would hold a hearing on 
February 20 (today) to decide whether 


* it would order the miners to stay at 


work for an 80-day period. It has the 
power to do this under the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. If the court makes such an 
order, every possible effort will be 


WIDE WORLD 


MILL RACES, skating from one mill to 


' the next, over Holland’s frozen canals, are 


the country’s favorite winter sport. 

Dutch student writes us, however, that the 
famous old mills gradually are disappear- 
ing as more modern structures are built. 


made during the 80 days to bring about 
an agreement between the coal opera- 
tors and union leaders. 

As is well known, most of the miners 
ignored the temporary 10-day court 
order and refused to go back to work 
last Monday. John L. Lewis, head of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
asked the members of the union to 
obey the injunction and return to work. 
The miners did not follow Lewis’s re- 
quest. Whether they returned to work 
later in the week will be known by the 
time this paper reaches its readers. 

The coal crisis once again raises 
these important questions: Can and 
should the nation permit industrial dis- 
putes to reach the stage where they 
threaten to cripple American industry 
as a whole and endanger the “health, 
safety, and welfare” of the entire 
country? If the federal government 
should not take decisive action in such 
disputes what other methods can be 
devised to meet the problem? 


La Question Royale 


The people of Belgium are scheduled 
to go to the polls some time in March 
to decide whether King Leopold III 
should be allowed to return to the 
throne from exile. 

If King Leopold should receive 55 
per cent of the vote, he will be allowed 
to come back. If he receives less 
than 55 per cent, he will abdicate and 


his son, Prince Baudouin, will ascend 
the throne. 

The entire nation is reported to be 
stirred by the coming referendum on 
La Question Royale (the royal ques- 
tion). Most members of the Chris- 
tian Social Party, the largest one in 
Parliament, are said to favor Leo- 
pold’s return. Almost all the Com- 
munists and Socialists, as well as 
many members of the middle-of-the- 
road parties, oppose it. 

Leopold became king of Belgium in 
1934, after the death of his father, 
Albert, in a mountain-climbing acci- 
dent. He went into exile after the 
war because of the great bitterness 
that had been caused by his policies 
during the conflict. Leopold’s op- 
ponents say that the king should not 
have surrendered his troops when he 
did in 1940 and that, even if he were 
right in doing so, he himself should 
have fied the country to lead an under- 
ground movement. 

Those who want to see Leopold 
return say that he had no choice but 
to surrender. If the Belgian Army 
had continued to fight, they say, it 
would have been cut into ribbons. 
Leopold’s action was the right one and 
it showed courage. 


Our Capital’s Birthday 


The celebration of the 150th birth- 
day of Washington, D. C., as the 
nation’s capital is now under way. 
Concerts and lectures are being given 
at frequent intervals. Special cere- 
monies in honor of people who helped 
establish and then build up the capital 
city are being held. 

Starting April 15, the history and 
achievements of every state of the 
union will also be celebrated in Wash- 
ington. During the week that is 
assigned to each of the 48 states, resi- 
dents of that state will be invited to 
come to the capital and take part in 
special events. 

On June 15, the first performance 
of a pageant depicting the early years 
of Washington will be presented in a 
theater now being built in the city’s 
biggest park. The pageant will con- 
tinue to be shown throughout the 
summer. 

The sesquicentennial birthday of 
Washington will not end this year; 
the commission in charge of the cele- 
bration has plans for a “Freedom 
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CALIFORNIA CANDIDATES for governor: James Roosevelt, son of the late President, 
and Ear! Warren, who seeks re-election 


Fair” in honor of the nation’s capital 
that will go into 1952. The Fair, 
which will actually be a great ex- 
position, will be opened on April 15, 
1951, and temporarily close the fol- 
lowing November 22. In order to let 
as many people as possible see the 
various exhibits, the Fair will then 
be reopened for the corresponding 
7-month period of 1952. 

The purpose of the Freedom Fair. 
will be to show the progress that 
has been made by our industry, 
agriculture and government activities 
since 1800. Special buildings cost- 
ing millions of dollars will be built to 
house the exhibits. 


Telephone Dispute 


As we go to press, the management 
and employees of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company are 
still attempting to reach an agreement 
on the terms of a new contract. If 
they have not done so by February 
24, the employees, represented by the 
Communications Workers of America, 
have threatened to walk off their jobs. 
In fact, they were all set to strike 
February 8 but the walkout was post- 
poned for 16 days at the request of the 
government. 

The company and the union have 
been conducting negotiations for a 
new agreement for several months. 
The union, an affiliate of the CIO, 
has asked for a substantial wage in- 
crease, a reduction in the work week 
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from 40 hours to 35, improvements in 
the company’s pension system, and an 
increase in vacation time. 

The company claims that it is al- 
ready paying its employees fair 
wages and that it is providing them 
with adequate pension benefits. It 
also asserts that it is unwilling to 
extend the vacation period since most 
employees now get from one to three 
weeks off a year. ' 

If a strike does take place, it will 
involve about 320,000 telephone em- 
ployees and tie up virtually the en- 
tire nation’s telephone system. The 
present dispute involves only 100,000 
workers but the other 220,000 are ex- 
pected to refuse to walk past any 
picket lines set up by their fellow- 
employees. 


California Politics 


In the opinion of many observers, 
the political situation in California 
is one of the most interesting in the 
entire country. Several days ago, 
Governor Earl Warren announced that 
he will run for a third four-year term 
this fall. Last November, James 
Roosevelt, the eldest son of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, said 
that he too will seek election to the 
governorship. 

Although a Republican, Warren won 
the support of many Democrats when 
he was elected governor in 1942. In 
the 1946 campaign, he was nominated 
by both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties. 

Warren was born in Los Angeles in 
1891. After graduating from the law 
school of the University of California, 
he engaged in private law practice for 
a while but then entered politics. 
After holding several minor positions, 
he was elected district attorney of 
Alameda County in 1925. In 1939, he 
was elected state attorney general. 

Nine years later, in 1948, Warren 
was the Republican candidate for the 
vice-presidency. In the elections, of 
course, he was defeated by Senator 
Alben Barkley, the Democratic candi- 
date for the office. 

Roosevelt, who is 42 years old, is 
the second of the late President’s 
sons to seek public office. The first 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., who 
was elected several months ago to the 
U. S. House of Representatives from 
a congressional district in New York 
City. 

James Roosevelt is a Democrat but, 
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like Warren, he plans to enter both the 
Republican and Democratic primaries 
this spring. He moved to California 
from New York 11 years ago and, 
with the exception of the war years, 
he has been in the insurance business 
there. During the war, Roosevelt 
served with the Marine Corps in the 
Pacific. He was discharged with the 
rank of colonel. 


Important Speech 


Many observers believe that the 
recent speech of John McCloy, the 
American High Commissioner in 
western Germany, has strengthened 
the pro-democratic forces in that 
country. They point out that, in 
recent months, a number of national- 
ist and semi-Nazi organizations had 
been set up and that many former 
Nazis had been acquiring positions of 
importance in some of the state gov- 
ernments. McCloy’s address, it is 
said, has given warning that the 
United States, as well as Great Britain 
and France, will not permit such 
groups or individuals to gain any in- 
fluence in the German Federal Re- 
public. 

McCloy delivered his speech at 
Stuttgart, the capital of the state of 
Wuerttemberg-Baden. In the speech, 
the American High Commissioner told 
the Germans that, while we want to 
help them to recover economically and 
politically, we will oppose all attempts 
to set up another totalitarian regime. 

McCloy asserted that the west Ger- 
man government will not be allowed 
to establish an army or air force, or 
to take any other step that would 
threaten the peace. He told the Ger- 
man people to devote their efforts to 
solving their internal problems, such 
as the serious employment situation 
and the need for greater production, 
rather than engage in disputes with 
the Allies over such questions as the 
Saar. 

McCloy is the top American official 
in the occupation of west Germany. 





HELIPORT, San Francisco, provides downtown landing facilities for helicopters. 
e ramp can handle 6 to 10 helicopters at a time. 


He is reported to have made his 
address on the order of President 
Truman and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. The speech is believed to 
have been the sharpest ever made to 
a German audience in the last two or 
three years. 


Helicopter Service 


A number of aviation companies 
are asking the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permission to establish 
helicopter service between New York 
City and communities in the surround- 
ing area. The companies say that 
the service would relieve some of the 
congestion caused by traffic within 
New York City and between New 
York and towns in Long Island, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and upstate New 
York. They also say that it would 
increase trade within the entire met- 
ropolitan area. 

According to aviation company of- 
ficials, some of New York’s depart- 
ment stores are willing to allow their 
roofs to be used as landing fields. 
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“T adore lying in bed and ringing 
the bell for my maid.” 

“Do you have a maid?” 

“No, but I have a bell.” 


* 
Customer: “What can I do to avoid 
falling hair?” 
Hairdresser: “Jump out of the 
way.” 
* 
“Lost your job as caddy?” 
“Yup. I could do the work all right 
but I couldn’t stop laughing.” 








SALO IN SATURDAY nals Post 
“Is Herbie home? I think he got my 
report card by mistake.” 





Husband: “Why did you date the 
letter the 14th when this is only the 
10th?” 

Wife: “Well, I was planning on 
asking you to mail it.” 


* 

“Is she progressive or conserva- 
tive?” 

“I don’t know. She wears last 
year’s hat, drives this year’s car, and 
lives on next year’s income.” 

* 

Scientist (to housekeeper): ‘“Han- 
nah, you’ve worked in this household 
for 25 years. So as a reward for your 
faithful service, I have decided to 
name this water beetle I’ve just dis- 
covered after you!” 

* 

“Are you from the far north?” 

“No, why?” 

“You dance as if you had snowshoes 
on.” 

* 
“Did any of your family make a 
brilliant marriage?” 

“Only my wife.” 


The Port of New York Authority, an 
agency maintained jointly by New 
York and New Jersey, has told the 
CAB that it is prepared to build a 
“heliport,” or an airport for helicop- 
ters. The heliport, which would be 
similar in many respects to the one 
now in operation in San Francisco 
(see picture above), would be built 
on top of a bus terminal now going up 
in the central part of the city. 

The proposed service would provide 
transportation for passengers, freight 
and mail. 


Teen-Ager in Trouble 


Moviegoers who are interested in 
juvenile delinquency will want to 
see “Johnny Holiday,” a picture be- 
ing released by United Artists. The 
movie deals with a teen-ager who falls 
under the influence of a gangster and 
is eventually arrested by police on a 
charge of burglary. The film then 
depicts the life of the teen-ager in a 
reform school, where an effort is made 
to show him the error of his ways and 
to “re-educate” him. 

Allen Martin, Jr., a newcomer in 
pictures, does a good job as Johnny 
Holiday, the boy who drifts into a 
life of crime. The gangster is ably 
played by Stanley Clements, who has 
performed this kind of role before. 
William Bendix, the star of the pic- 
ture, acts as an official of the reform 
school who takes an interest in Allen 
and his problems. 


Universal Suffrage 


According to the United Nations, 
progress is being made in the move- 
ment to grant women the right to 
vote. The UN says that there are 
only.13 countries where women do not 
yet have the franchise, though in a 
few others their right to take part in 
elections is somewhat restricted. 

The greatest progress is reported 
in Latin America, where, until re- 
cently, many nations denied women 
equal voting rights with men. Women 
may now vote in all elections in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. In Guatemala, Bolivia and 
Mexico they may also vote, but only 
in municipal elections. 

In Columbia, Costa Rica, Haiti, 
Honduras, and Paraguay, women are 
not allowed to vote at all. 

—By Davin BEILEs. 





| Readers Say— 











While I do not think that we should 
withdraw our occupation troops from 
western Germany, I do think the govern- 
ment of that area should be allowed to 
establish an armed force of its own, As 
everyone knows, eastern Germany is now 
training troops. If the western zone 
were attacked, it should be able to de- 
fend itself with its own army and not 
have to rely on that of the Allies. 

Maccie RuTH DAWKINS, 
Louin, Mississippi 


* * * 


One cannot help but wonder what the 
government really has in mind when it 
dumps millions of bushels of potatoes in 
order to keep prices up and at the same 
time prosecutes a company that tries to 
sell its products as cheaply as possible. 
I refer, of course, to the A. and P., which 
the government accuses of having vio- 
lated the anti-trust laws. 

DAN WEBER, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


I wish to differ with Bob Burke, who 
recently wrote that we should aid the 
Chinese Nationalists. The State Depart- 
ment some time ago issued a White Paper 
in which it said that it would be useless 
to help the Nationalist regime. I agree. 

ADRIENNE SHIN, 
Dinuba, California | 


* * * : 


In the past, people usually associated | 
the Netherlands with windmills, but they — 
can do so no longer. More and more of” 
the mills are disappearing and the coun- 
try is devoting its attention to other” 
activities. : 

I live in Deurne, where there are many” 
retail stores but not much industry. The’ 
population of Deurne is 15,000, most of 
whom are farmers. 

HENK MARTENS, 
Deurne, The Netherlands 


* * * 


In the January 30 issue, you published’ 
an article which, among other things, 
told of Spain’s relations with other coun< 
tries. o my mind, our government) 
should not send an ambassador to the 
Franco regime. If we did, we would give 
the impression that we approve of Fran- 
co’s policies. By refusing to restore full 











diplomatic relations with Spain, we are 

showing our opposition to all dictator- 

ships. Mary CATHERINE SUSANKE, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


* * * 


I believe that we should eliminate the 
barriers that prevent friendly relations 
between the United States and Spain. 
Spain is anti-communist and so are we. 
In addition, the Franco regime is doing 
everything it can for the welfare of its 
people. If we forgot our prejudices and 
gave it some assistance, the Spanish gov- 
ernment would probably do even more. 

FRANK GIBSON, 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


* * * 


(Editor’s Note: Correspondence from 
our readers or foreign students may be 
addressed to Letter Column, THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER, 1733 K Street. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) 
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Indo-China 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Emperor, he endorses democratic 
ideas in government and has French 
support. 

In addition to recognizing Bao Dai, 
we and Britain also recognized the 
French-sponsored governments of 
Laos and Cambodia. These states are 
peaceful, however, and do not present 
any problem to us at the present time. 

The question now is whether we 
shall send military aid to help France 
end the civil war in Viet Nam. France 
has been unable to terminate the hos- 
tilities alone and wants us to supply 
armaments—just as we sent arms to 
Greece to win the fight against Com- 
munist rebels there. Our diplomats 
in Asiatic countries are considering 
the arms aid question, at a conference 
begun last Monday in Thailand. 

The story that leads to today’s 
trouble over Indo-China starts in the 
late 1800’s. France then established 
full control over the area of 285,794 
square miles, which is about the size 
of Texas, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire together. France ruled it, until 
World War II, as 5 territories— 
Annam, Tongking, and Cochin-China 
(now grouped as Viet Nam), and 


Cambodia and Laos (now separate 
states). 
The French administration was 


colonial in pattern, and often aroused 
resentment. The educated people ab- 
sorbed French culture and enjoyed 
many advantages. But, on the whole, 
the Indo-Chinese felt that little was 
being done to help them raise their 
standard of living. 

Japanese troops occupied Indo- 
China during World War II, and dis- 
contentment grew. When France took 
back the area in 1946, she was con- 
fronted with the problem of settling 
a bitter revolution. The people wanted 
independence. 

Some of the revolutionaries were 
Communist. Many, with the cry of 
“Asia for the Asiatics,” wanted to 
drive out the French altogether. The 





WIDE worR.LD 


BAO DAI 


great majority simply wanted the 
right to govern themselves, and to 
develop their own way of living. 

France recognized Indo-China’s de- 
mands, and set up a federal union of 
free states. Each state was given the 
right of self-government at home, but 
a French governor was named as 
supervisor over all the states. France, 
too, retained authority over Indo- 
China’s relations with other countries 
and in military matters. 

Cambodia and Laos were set up as 
states under the French plan, with 
little difficulty, in 1946. Viet Nam 
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was, and still is, the main stumbling 
block. 

Ho Chi Minh, famous in Asia as a 
Communist agent and adviser, already 
had set up a government when the 
French came back to Indo-China after 
the war. A shrewd man of middle 
age, Ho calls himself President of 
Viet Nam. 

The French tried to work with Ho 
in 1946, and recognized his govern- 
ment. They hoped, in this way, to 
establish peace. Ho was having 
troubles with opposition leaders then, 
too, and he agreed that Viet Nam 
would enter the Indo-China federation, 
and let France handle foreign affairs. 

Trouble quickly developed, however. 
Ho criticized French troop operations 
in the country. Ho, too, made it clear 
that he wanted a big voice in his 
country’s foreign policy. Tension de- 
veloped throughout the country. Fight- 
ing broke out at Hanoi in December, 
1946, and it still continues. 

The French and Bao Dai hold the 
cities and the lines of communications 
connecting them. But there is fre- 
quent sabotage even in the cities. An 
electric power house in the French- 
held city of Hanoi, for example, was 
dynamited last month. And Ho, with 
his rebel troops now supported by 
Russia and Communist China, still 
holds great parts of the Viet Nam 
countryside. Ho has an army of 
probably 150,000 men. 

Bao Dai, who heads the Viet Nam 
government we _ recognize, worked 
briefly with both Ho and the French 
in 1946, in the period before Ho 
started the civil war. Trouble devel- 
oped, however, and Bao Dai gave up 
his post as a governmental adviser 
and went to Paris. 

Last year, with the civil war no- 
where near an end, the French called 
back Bao Dai as head of the native 
government. He was at first unpopu- 
lar with the people, who feared that 
he was merely a tool of the French. 
In the past few weeks, however, 
Bao Dai seems to have made great 


strides in convincing the people that 
he is working for real freedom, and 
that Russian communism, not France, 
is the big danger to the country. 

Bao Dai is making some gains also 
against the Communist-led armies. He 
has his own army of about 70,000 
troops, advised by the French and 
backed by about 150,000 French 
troops. 

To establish real peace in Viet Nam, 
it appears that these things must be 
done: 

(1) Convince the people that Ho is 
leading the nation to Russian commu- 
nism and not to true independence. 
The French estimate that only 20 per 
cent of Ho’s troops and followers are 
really Communist. The great major- 
ity of his followers would desert him 
in a minute, the French say, if once 
convinced that Ho is leading them to- 
ward Russian domination. 

(2) Convince the people that France 
has given up colonial ideas and backs 
a truly free government under Bao 
Dai. Bao Dai is working hard to put 
over this idea now. 

(3) Prevent Russian influence from 
seeping into Viet Nam, in the effort 
to create a Communist state and pre- 
pare the way for a further thrust 
in Asia. 

Viet Nam, by itself, would be a rich 
prize for Russia. Rice is the big crop, 
grown in great quantities, and tea, 
coffee, tobacco, fruits, vegetables, and 
rubber also are produced. Viet Nam 
is wealthy in tin, coal, iron, copper, 
and zinc, and there is considerable 
mining of these resources. In the 
south, the state is heavily covered 
with forests in which live elephants, 
tigers, and other jungle animals. 

While most of the 21 million people 
—who resemble the Chinese—are 
farmers, many also live in the large 
cities. Hanoi and Hue are two of 
the big ones. Hanci, especially, is 
clean and beautiful, with electricity 
lighting its broad streets, and with 
colorful market places where hand- 
carved furniture, jewelry, and many 





kinds of embroidered silks can be 
bought. 

Cambodia and Laos, taking up the 
western half of Indo-China, are de- 


sirable, too, for their agricultural 
production. Taking up the western 
half of Indo-China, these states have 
a population of only 4 million. The 
people are mostly farmers and, by 
ancient tradition, are closely linked 
with India. 

Laos, in the north, grows rice as 
the main crop. Foresters cut valuable 
hardwood trees, for making furniture, 
and for sale to other countries. 

The people of Cambodia, in the 
southwest, raise sugar, pepper, and 
tropical fruits, along with rice. There 
are some minerals, but, for the most 
part, Laos and Cambodia are farming 
states—that Russia could use to help 
feed the millions under her control. 

The danger in the present crisis, 
it is generally recognized, does not 
stop with Viet Nam. If the Commu- 
nists win control there, they certainly 
will also want the 2 other states of 
Indo-China — Laos and Cambodia. 
And, in her dream of spreading com- 
munism through Asia, Russia is look- 
ing also to Thailand, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia. These are easily reached neigh- 
bors of the Indo-China states. 

Furthermore, the Viet Nam war ef- 
fects our efforts to build anti-Commu- 
nist defenses in Europe. France, for 
example, is using her very best troops 
in Viet Nam. But France badly needs 
these troops at home. Without them, 
she is finding it difficult to build up 
her European army. This slows the 
progress being made under the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

So the fate of Viet Nam is suddenly 
a world issue, a new and dangerous 
front in the battle to keep communism 
within its present boundaries. The 
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VU HUY KIM, an Indo-Chinese student 
who has been visiting this country since 
Christmas time 
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task ahead is a hard one. But there 
is no doubt that it is important for 
us and our allies to win this new front 
against Russian communism. 


From Indo-China 


Asiatic Visitor 


‘"IFE in America is happy, as in 

a paradise!” So says slender, 
18-year-old Vu Huy Kim, from the 
city of Hanoi, in the state of Viet 
Nam, Indo-China. 

“You see, my country has gone 
through’3 dark, hard years of fighting, 
in a civil war that followed World 
War II. During the World War, we 
were under Japanese occupation, and 
before that we were for many years 
a part of the French Empire,” Kim 
explained. 

“Now, under independence that has 
been granted to us, we are working 
very hard to establish a really unified 
country. But here I find your Ameri- 
can life comfortable, convenient, joy- 
ful. Yes, it is as in a paradise.” 

Kim is one of 25 students from 
Southeast Asia and the Middle East, 
who have been visiting our country 
since December. For 3 days members 
of the group were guests of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, in Washington. 
Kim gave his idea of contrasts between 
our country and his during the visit. 

“The friendly, gay relationship be- 
tween students and teachers struck 
me very much,” said Kim, whose Eng- 
lish is excellent. “In Viet Nam, our 
teachers are very formal. 

“And I like the way you mix theory 
with real practice in doing things in 
your schools. Your manual train- 
ing classes—real work in machine and 
carpentry shops — your typewriting 
classes, are things I would like to see 
in our schools. 

“As you do in high school, we study 
algebra, chemistry, physics, geogra- 
phy, the natural sciences, and our own 
language for style and grammar. But 
we also learn 2 or 3 foreign languages, 
where you usually study only one. 

“I wonder about this though. In 
our schools, subjects are assigned 
pretty rigidly, to conform to fixed 
ideas of what we should study. Amer- 
ican students seem to have a pretty 
free choice of subjects, to study what 
they like. I’m wondering whether you 
will have enough general knowledge 
when you get out of high school. 

“Swimming, tennis, football, basket- 
ball, volley ball, and tennis are among 
our favorite sports, just as in Amer- 
ica. For the great majority of our 
people, rice is the main food. But, in 
the cities, wé also eat meats, vege- 
tables, salads—much the same type of 
diet as you do. However, your stand- 
ard of living is very high.” 

While he found us a kind people, 
with a comfortable way of life, Kim 
was a bit puzzled by the lack of serv- 
ants in our homes. This, perhaps, is 
because he lives in a city, of fairly 
well-to-do parents, and servants are a 
customary thing in Asia. At any rate, 
Kim said: 

“American family life is comfort- 
able enough, but the mother’s home 
work is too hard. In my country, our 
families have servants. But, in Amer- 
ica, even the sons and daughters must 
help their mothers with the work in 
the house. That is not true in Hanoi.” 

(Note: This is the second of a series 
of interviews with the visiting stu- 
dents from other countries.) 
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STRATEGIC ISLANDS in the Pacific Ocean under our protection 


Dots on Pacific Map 


United States Builds Important Naval and Air Bases on Islands 
Wrested from Japanese During World War II 


HE United States is attempting to 

teach democracy in a small but very 
important part of the world—in a 
series of tropical islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. The islands are in 3 groups, 
the Carolines, the Marianas, and the 
Marshalls. 

They are important because they 
stretch across sea and air routes that 
link our west coast and Hawaii with 
the Philippines and Asia. The Jap- 
anese used the islands as bases for 
attacks upon our troops in World 
War II. Some of our hardest battles 
in the Pacific were fought to drive 
the Japanese out of the islands. 

Teaching democracy to the 50,000 
native peoples—known as Microne- 
sians—is turning out to be a slow job. 
There are at least 8 different tribal 
groups in the islands, and each group 
clings to the customs it has known for 
centuries. 

Even so, elementary schools have 
been set up on most of the inhabited 
islands, under the direction of our 
Navy department. The young people 
seem eager to learn American ways, 
and our language. Increasing num- 
bers of villages and towns are be- 
coming self-governing. 

A trading company has been set up 
to help the people sell their products, 
mostly dried coconut used in making 
cooking oil. A Navy hospital boat 
tours the islands to check on the is- 
landers’ health, and the standard has 
greatly improved in recent years, 

There are over 1,400 islands, in all, 
but many are tiny, uninhabited coral 
reefs. Some of these are almost sub- 
merged in the sea. The land area of 
all the islands is only 846 square miles, 
or about two thirds the size of Rhode 
Island, our smallest state. 

Guam, 206 square miles in area, is 
probably the most important. It is 
1 of the 14 habitable islands making 
up the Mariana group, which was dis- 
covered by the famous explorer, Ma- 
gellan, in 1521. We acquired Guam 
from Spain, after the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war in 1898. 

On December 7, 1941, the same day 
they bombed Pearl Harbor, the Japa- 
nese attacked Guam. They captured it 
5 days later and held it for most of 
World War II. Under Naval admin- 
istration in past years, Guam is now 
being transferred to civilian control. 

Guam is the only one of the islands 


that is American territory. The peo- 
ple of Guam, numbering about 22,000, 
are considered Americans. They are, 
however, nationals and not citizens. 
This means that, while they have lib- 
eral rights of self-government, they 
cannot participate in our national gov- 
ernment or elections. 

All the other islands of the Mariana 
group, the Carolines, and the Mar- 
shalls are administered by us as trus- 
tee for the United Nations. The UN 
Security Council appointed our gov- 
ernment to this trusteeship in 1947. 
Our Navy acts as administrator. 

Germany purchased the _ islands 
from Spain in 1899. After Germany 
lost World War I, the tiny specks of 
coral reef and volcanic rock were trans- 
ferred to Japan. Japan fortified the is- 
lands, in preparation for World War II. 
Taking these islands from the Japa- 
nese was an important part of our 
strategy in winning the Pacific war. 

As trustee of the islands, we have 
declared our determination to see that 
they never can be used by anyone for 
attacks upon us or upon our allies 
Russia has been sharply critical of our 
hold upon the islands, and their final 
disposition may be discussed when a 
peace treaty is written for Japan. 


GOODBYE, JUDGE. 
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In the February issue of Popu- 
lar Mechanics, Waldemar Kaempffert 
gives his ideas about what life will be 
like in the year 2000. Among the in- 
teresting developments predicted are: 

1. Double-decker highways—one for 
non-stop traffic, the lower one for more 
leisurely travel. 

2. Plastic dishes which dissolve in 
very hot water and run down the sink 
drain, thus eliminating dish washing. 

3. Electronic stoves which cook a 
full course dinner in half an hour. 

4. Telephones with television at- 
tachments so that one may see as well 
as hear the person on the other end of 
the wire. 

5. Air-conditioned homes built of 
plastics and clay. 

6. Supersonic planes which travel a 
thousand miles an hour. 


* * * 


A German scientist has developed 
an electrical fishing device which may 
completely change commercial fishing 
methods, the National Geographic So- 
ciety states. The fishing nets have an 
electrical attachment which “magnet- 
izes” the water around the nets. The 
attachment gives off pulses which 
move the tails of the fish and paddle 
them into the traps. 

Since big fish are slow-moving, it 
takes fewer electrical shocks to move 
their tails. By timing the pulses, the 
device sends out only enough pulses 
to pull the slower-moving, larger-sized 
fish into the nets. The little fish get 
away because their tails move faster. 
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As a result, it appears that the de- ; 
vice will help fishermen get bigger | 


catches of usable fish. 
* 7 


At a time when many people in the © 
United States are praising the success 7 
of the anti-histamine drugs in fight- © 


ing cold symptoms, scientists in Great 


Britain are attacking the problem of © 


the common cold from another direc- 


tion. They are trying to find out some | 


facts about the cold “germ.” 

In a British hospital, voluntary hu- 
man guinea pigs are being artificially 
infected with colds so that the prog- 
ress of their sickness may be studied 
under laboratory conditions. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


ACME 


First offenders against parking rules in New York City no 


longer need to go to court. They may now just mail in their ticket and fine to 


this new machine. 


ht automatically tabulates the payment, and also checks the 
name to make sure there have been no previous violations. 


The gadget will save 


drivers about 350,000 trips to traffic courts each year, and cut city court costs $200,000. 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - Women in Uniform 


UBLIC Law 625. To members 

of the nation’s armed forces this 
phrase has a very special meaning. 
It refers to the law that made the 
women’s divisions a permanent part 
of the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the Air Force. World 
War II had brought women into the 
military forces on a temporary basis, 
but not until June 12, 1948, when the 
special law was passed, did they ac- 
quire what is referred to as “perma- 
nent status.” 

Vocationally, Public Law 625 opened 
the door to new and interesting op- 
portunities for women. They can now 
make their careers in the armed forces 
and they have a wide variety of techni- 
cal fields from which to choose their 
particular sphere of specialization. 

The number of places open to young 
women in the military forces is lim- 
ited, and applicants are carefully con- 
sidered before they are accepted—or 
rejected, as the case may be. An 
applicant must be single, she must be 
a high school graduate, and she must 
be a U. S. citizen. To join the Army 
or Air Force, she must be between 
18 and 35 years of age, and to join the 
Navy she must be between 20 and 31. 

Each applicant is given a physical 
exam and she is required to take 
a mental aptitude examination. The 
latter is to help the authorities decide 
whether or not a young woman is 
temperamentally fitted for military 
life. It also helps in determining 
what particular jobs a person can fill 
if she is admitted to the service. 

Preliminary training, aside from 
the high school diploma, is not neces- 
sary. Such training may be useful 
and there are often openings for young 


women who have specialized in one of 
the various medical fields. Generally 
speaking, however, a young recruit re- 
ceives her technical education after 
she enters the armed services. 

A young woman who is accepted for 
duty is first given a period of basic 
training. In this she is taught the 
fundamentals of military organization 
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and the general conduct expected of 
her as a member of the service. 

During the next phase of her mili- 
tary life, a recruit learns some techni- 
cal job. The Army reports that there 
are 405 different noncombat positions 
that can be done by women, and the 
Navy says that 450 different jobs have 
been done by the WAVES. A young 
woman may become an X-ray techni- 
cian, a public relations expert, a baker, 
an accountant, a librarian, a weather 
observer, or she may specialize in one 
of many other occupations. 


In all of these positions there is 
opportunity for advancement, and a 
limited number of recruits who have 
qualities of leadership may qualify for 
training as commissioned officers. All 
branches of the service have definite 
plans for encouraging their members 
to make the most of their abilities and 
to advance as quickly as there are 
openings. 

Service in the armed forces offers a 
number of advantages, in addition to 
the possibility of advancement. A 
young woman may travel to different 
parts of the United States and to for- 
eign countries. She learns a vocation 
that may be useful to her when she 
returns to civilian life. If she stays 
in the service throughout her working 
career, she will receive rather gener- 
ous retirement benefits. 

There are disadvantages, too. A 
recruit is subject to military discipline 
and must live and work where her 
assignments take her. While there is 
possibility of advancement, the chance 
of reaching a top rank is relatively 
small. The number of women who can 
enlist is limited, and only a few officers 
are needed to supervise them. 

Women receive the same pay for 
military service, rank for rank, as 
men do. Non-commissioned personnel 
get from $75 to $198.45 a month, plus 
certain allowances; and commissioned 
officers earn from $213.75 to around 
$600 a month, also with allowances. 

Further information should be ob- 
tained from local recruiting stations. 
To find out where the offices are, look 
in the telephone book under United 
States Government for the branch of 
the service in which you are interested. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Weather Bureau 


HE weather is something we are 

always talking about. It’s “small 
talk topic No. 1” the year around. 
Morning, noon, and night we hear: 

“Think it’s going to rain?” 

“Nasty day isn’t it?” 

“Looks like snow.” 

Our forefathers used much the same 
language, for man has worried about 
the weather in planning for his crops, 
his amusements, and his comfort since 
the beginning of time. 

In ancient days, people studied the 
stars, the moon, the sun, the winds, 
and the ocean tides for patterns that 
could give a guide to weather cycles. 
Predictions based on these patterns 
often were surprisingly accurate. 

Really scientific information was 
not available for a long time, and 
many people even relied upon “an 
aching toe,” or a “twitch of rheuma- 
tism” as sure signs of rain or snow. 

But weather forecasting, as we 
know it today, is relatively new. Our 
government weather service, in fact, 
is just 80 years old this month. 

The first year was devoted to organi- 
zation, on only a $5,000 budget. Daily 
forecasts were started a year later, 
but were called “probabilities.” For 
a time “indications” was the term 
used, and it wasn’t until 1889 that the 
weather man felt confident enough to 
eall his predictions “forecasts.” 

Our weather service was under the 
Signal Corps of the Army, at first. As 
it grew, with increasing attention to 
predictions to help farmers, the 


Weather Bureau was transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture, in 
1891. It was made an office of the 
Department of Commerce in 1940. 
This was done to coordinate work 
with the Commerce Department’s civil 
air division, which required extensive 
Weather Bureau services to make fly- 
ing safer. 

Weather Bureau activities, at first, 
were limited to the eastern coast 
areas and to the more easterly of the 
Midwestern states. It was difficult 
to get data other than reports of sur- 
face conditions, reports on storms and 
rain, for instance. 

In the 1900’s, huge box-kites were 
developed. These were sent up thou- 
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sands of feet, with instruments at- 
tached, to record conditions in the 
upper air. This was a great stride 
forward, in getting information for 
predicting weather several days in ad- 
vance. Later, the kites were replaced 
by balloons, and these still are used. 

Today, as a 25-million-dollar-a-year 
concern, the bureau has 385 full-time 
offices, in cities and airports across 
the country, in Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and on several Pacific Ocean islands. 
There are also over 9,000 cooperative, 
part-time weather stations—very of- 
ten staffed by volunteers without pay. 

From the reports of these stations, 
the forecasts are made. They are 
given out 4 times a day, through 13 
district offices, predicting conditions 
for 36 to 72 hours ahead. It is these 
forecasts that are printed in the news- 
papers and broadcast by radio stations. 

A special weather service is main- 
tained for aviation, to provide general 
predictions every 6 hours, and, at most 
airports, an individual forecast for 
each plane starting a trip. Still an- 
other special service is maintained to 
warn people well in advance of flood 
and hurricanes. 

The Weather Bureau also cooperates 
with countries around the world, in- 
cluding Russia, in compiling weather 
information for ships and planes in 
international travel. As a_ special 
project, the bureau also is assisting in 
the Philippines in rebuilding their 
war-damaged weather service. 

—By THOMAS F. HAWKINS. 

















[Study Guide 


Job Discrimination 


. What is the object of the “fair em- 
ployment” bills that have been reported 
oul, of committees in both House and 
Senate? 

1. Why did President Roosevelt order 
that a Commission of Fair Employment 
Practice be set up during the war? 

3. According to the wartime FEPC, 
what are some of the ways in which dis- 
crimination has been carried on by em- 
ployers? 

4. Summarize the arguments advanced 
by those who oppose passage of a federal 
FE PC bill. 


» What views are put forth by those 
who favor the passage of a federal law 
dealing with employment discrimination? 

3. Why do backers of the bill think 
that it faces particularly hard sledding 
in the Senate? ; 


Discussion 


.. How do you think the problem of 
discrimination in employment can best be 
handled? Explain. 

’, Do you know of employment dis- 
crimination in your state or community? 
If so, has anything been done to deal 
with the problem? 


Indo-China 


1. What recent action by the Soviet 
Union has greatly increased the serious- 
ness of the situation in Indo-China? 

2. Tell of the steps that France has 
talen since World War II in an effort to 
satisfy the Indo-Chinese people’s desire 
for freedom. 

3. What move has our government re- 
ceiitly made concerning Indo-China? 
Wat further step does France want us 
to take? 

1. Briefly describe Ho Chi Minh and 
Beo Dai. What position does each hold 
in the Viet Nam conflict? 

}. List some of the outstanding 
ucts of Viet Nam and the other 
Chinese states. 

3. Why is it said that the danger in 
the Viet Nam conflict extends far beyond 
Viet Nam itself? 

7. What will have to be done before 
real peace can be established in Viet 

om: 
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Do you or do you not believe that we 
should send military supplies to help 
France end the civil war in Viet Nam? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What two men are seeking the gov- 
ernorship of California? 

2. What is the union seeking in its dis- 
pute with the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company? Give the com- 
pany’s claim in the matter. 

3. Briefly discuss the issue to be de- 
ciced in Belgium by referendum. 

1. Where will a “Freedom Fair” be 
opened in 1951? 

3. What is the purpose of Brotherhood 
Week? 
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Pronunciations 


Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nahm 
Ho Chi Minh—hd’ ché min’ 
Bao Dai—bau di’ 
Laos—1a’ds 
Cambodia—kim-bd'di-uh 
Hanoi—han-oi 

Hue—hwé 
Mekong—mi-king 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 
1. (b) fully occupied with it; 2. 
(c) wants to become President; 3. (c) 
abnormal or exceptional; 4. (d) out- 
standing; 5. (b) end; 6. (d) definitely 
stated; 7. (a) later. 
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